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DESIGN'S FOR SUPER-FRONTALS. 
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HERE richly carved 
stone altars have been fit- 
ted into churches, as is 
the case in many Gothic 
edifices, a super - frontal 
only of needlework is re- 
quired. The two designs 
given herewith may be 
worked on any ground, 
The fleur-de-lis is a sim- 
ple and effective pattern, 
and wrought only in white 
and gold, would be in 
good taste on either green 
or crimson. The " couching" indicated on one of the fleur-de- 
lis, with the curved stems, may be executed in gold twist silk, sewn 
down with orange. Bands of fleur-de-lis, and trefoils between, 
are white twist silk sewn down with gold color. The white to be 
edged with white cord, the gold color with gold cord. The 
fringe is gold color, and the color of the ground. This design 
may be executed in applique*, of gold color and white cloths, 
edged as directed for "couching;" but veined, as indicated on 
end fleur-de-lis, with white cord on the gold-color cloth, and gold- 
color cord on t*he white trefoil. 

The second design may be in white and gold, as follows : all 
the leaves, stems, and calyxes, in gold silk ; the flowers, white silk, 
shaded lightly with gray. Filaments in 
pale green. Anthers in orange. Modern 
embroidery over string is suited to give 
good effect here. One row of string along * 
the stems, and up the centre of each leaf ; 
the same along the separate divisions of 
the buds, the calyxes, and the petals of 
flowers. The stitches are to be worked 
over the string, as indicated in the il- 
lustration. The fringe is gold and white, 
and same color as ground. 



shaped forms of two hues of fawn-colored plush. On the deep, 
fawn colored border are outlined large, square-toothed disks 
with gold braid, and in these are embroidered branches of peach 
and apple blooms. 

A scarf-cover for an upright piano is of pongee with deep bor- 
ders of white Chinese silk on which is embroidered, in black, a 
staff, with some favorite musical phrase. 



ALTAR FRONTAL DECORATION. 



FIRST DESIGN IN PLATE 58 1. 

From a plain engraving it is quite impossible to imagine 
the brilliancy of this design when executed as we have seen it. Three 
distinct grounds may be introduced : Ground of monogram, marked 
"a," blue; ground marked " b," bright crimson, and ground 
marked "c," white. Monogram, white twist silk "modern em- 
broidery " over one row of thick string, edged with gold, and a 
thin line of black twist beyond. Circle about monograms : Gold, 
<l modern embroidery," raised over one row of string, edged with 
gold silk crochet, sewn with black, inside and out. Crowns : Gold, 
"couched" with light violet. Rays: Gold, "couched "with 
orange. Cinque foils ornamenting crowns : White edged with gold. 
Spangled centres. Flowers over crowns : Within trefoil finials — 
white, shaded with bright lilac stitches, to centres. Centres : 
spangles. Stems to flowers, bright, light green twist silk, couched, 
one thread at a time, with a darker shade of green. Flowers on 
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The French have a graceful habit 
of insinuating cushions under the feet of 
a seated guest. This, if introduced here, 
would not only contribute toward the 
sum of comfort but add something of 
charm of manner, by reason of the easier 
disposition of the person. We are all 
more agreeable and have more natural 
grace when we are comfortable. These 
cushions, moreover, afford an admirable 
opportunity for decorative effect. They 
may be mounted on low wooden frames 
or lie in downy luxuriance on the floor. 
A cushion of the latter sort is of deep 
crimson plush, entirely covered with an 
open design, applied in the same way as 
on the photograph-frames to which al- 
lusions have been made in these columns. 
In this case the design is cut out of gold 
brocaded cloth, which is pasted on and 
then couched with double rows of gold 

thread — the outer thread being disposed at intervals in loops. 
While the effect is very elegant, it is accomplished with really 
little work. 

Very pretty and less elaborate cushions are made of pongee and 
embroidered in open designs with outline stitch, varied here and 
there by more solid work. 

A handsome mounted cushion is of deep crimson satin with 
waving bands of chenille inclosing fine chenille dots of knot 
stitch in varied colors. Between these bands are garlands repeat- 
ing the waving lines referred to. In the garlands embroidered 
in chenille, forget-me-nots and rose-buds with foliage are con- 
spicuous. 

A small, round, mounted cushion, although constructed after a 
very humble and familiar model, is beautiful enough to be describ- 
ed. The material is bed-ticking, the blue stripes being covered 
with gilt braid and the narrow spaces between traversed with col- 
ored silks. 

A round plush stool is covered with light cream colored plush. 
The ornament is a whirling design of large, slender, pear-like 
forms in a brownish-hued plush couched with large strands of 
filoselle, which, continued, connects these forms with a common 
centre. 

The use of plush ornaments in applique is effective and easy 
of execution. A portiere made in this way, at the Society of 
Decorative Art Rooms, is of ivory colored silk canvas, with a deep 
band of fawn colored plush for a border. The decoration of 
the ground consists of disks of the plush ornamented with nar- 
row gold braid in different designs, and varying with them pansy- 





band is accurately sewn down in its place the pattern of flowers 
and leaves may be drawn on the white silk, and the design com- 
pleted. Great precision is necessary in the preparation of such a 
piece of work as the above. For its beauty consists in uniformity 
of pattern, which, being duly observed, regulates the color. With 
the coloring we have described, this design may be placed on 
either a green or a crimson, or even a white altar-cloth. 

SECOND DESIGN IN PLATE 581. 

All this pattern, excepting the stems and spots diverg- 
ing from lilies and buds, should be drawn on a piece of rich crimson 
silk, previously strained over framed linen ; then worked as fol- 
lows : 

The circle in centre : Gold " couched " with orange, cross in 
centre, and continuation of same to bulb of lili s, light green floss, 
couched, one thread at a time, with a darker shade of green. 
Leaves : Two shades of green Dacca " long stitch/ 1 darkest shade 
to centre vein. Veins : Gold, sewn over with orange. Bulb of 
lilies : Gold, couched with light green. Petals of lilies : Dacca 
silk, " long stitch," white toward the edges, gray next, and full 
pink to the centre. Bulbs to buds : Same as those to flowers. 
Petals of buds : Same coloring and treatment as for the open 
flowers. Ground shown in centre of circle, between the cross, 
rich blue Dacca, " longstitch." Diamond centre of cross : Bright 
crimson Dacca, with a cluster of four spangles in the centre. Spots 
diverging from flowers and buds ; Gold "longstitch/' edged with 
gold. Stems to spots : Gold twist. All the petals of flowers and 
buds are to be edged with a gray cord. The cross, as far as the 
bulbs of lilies, to be edged with gold 
twist. Bulbs of lilies and buds to be 
edged with white, sewn over with gold. 
Leaves to be edged with dark- green, sewn 
with gold. Before the stitches and spots, 
diverging from lilies and buds, are worked, 
the cross is to be gummed at the back. 
Then it is to be carefully cut out with 
sharp scissors, round the outer edges of 
the petals of flowers and buds, and the 
outer top curve of each leaf. (For the 
crimson silk must be left clear between 
the leaves and bulbs.) The cross in this 
state is to be transferred to the frontal, 
and after it has been neatly edged around 
the outskirts of the pattern by a crimson 
cord — which should wholly conceal all 
ragged edges — the stitches and spots may 
be added. Without deviation from the 
coloring suggested, this cross would be 
as effective on a green as on a crimson 
frontal. 
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white ground: Bright crimson "modern embroidery/' worked 
crosswise. Stitches on petals : Gold. Centres : spangles. Leaves: 
One shade of rich green "modern embroidery''; gold veins. 
Outside band inclosing white ground : A shade of gold twist, two 
shades darker than rest of gold-color " modern embroidery " over 
one row of string. 

A thin line of black twist, sewn with black, should edge the 
rays and the crowns. The green stems to flowers in trefoil finials 
should be edged with gold. Black cord must edge the whole of 
the outside of the pattern ; beyond which a line of the color of the 
ground of the frontal is to be sewn, after the work is transferred. 
As the insertion of three different grounds may somewhat puzzle 
a novice, we must endeavor to explain the best mode of proceed- 
ing : 

First. The monogram and circle should be cut out in card- 
board, and worked separately on blue velvet. Secondly. The 
pattern, including the crowns and rays, should be drawn on either 
a piece of rich crimson silk, or velvet, and worked. The gold 
band encompassing the crimson ground to be prepared in card- 
board. This band, when worked, to be edged with a crimson line. 
Thirdly. To the centre of this, the monogram to be attached by 
the circle. The whole is then to be gummed and removed from 
the frame, as though it were a complete piece of work. Now, 
fourthly. The above is to be transferred to a frame in which a 
square of linen has been stretched to the full size of the design, 
and within its compass a piece of white silk smoothly tacked down, 
to form the ground for the pattern between the trefoil finials. 
The outline band of this pattern to be in cardboard. When this 



To Paint the Design in Oil Col- 
ors : Use for the blue tones of the sky 
cobalt, white, a little light cadmium and 
madder lake, with a very little ivory black. 
The gray clouds are painted with white, 
yellow ochre, madder lake, a little cobalt, 
a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna 
in the deeper parts. For the birds, use, for the blue tones, perma- 
nent blue, white, yellow ochre, madder lake, raw umber and a very 
little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows and using 
less while. In the gray and brown feathers use bone brown, white, 
a little ivory black, yellow ochre and burnt Sienna, with a little co- 
balt or permanent blue added in certain soft half-tints. The yellow 
breasts are painted with yellow ochre, white, a little cadmium, a 
little madder lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add 
raw umber and burnt Sienna. For the reddish brown branches and 
twigs use bone brown, white, yellow ochre, a little ivory black 
and burnt Sienna. The white cherry blossoms should be laid in 
at first with a delicate tone of light warm gray, and the high 
lights are put on afterward. The deeper accents of shadow are 
also painted then as well as other details. For this gray use the 
colors given for the clouds, but with more white. The high lights 
are painted with white, yellow ochre and a very little ivory black. 
For the yellow centres use light cadmium, white, and very little 
ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. 

The brushes needed are medium and small flat, bristle brushes 
for the general painting, and flat pointed sables, Nos. 6 and 9, for 
the fine touches in finishing. A little turpentine may be mixed 
with the colors for the first painting and after that use poppy oil 
for a medium. 

To Paint the Design in Water-Colors : For decorative 
purposes the opaque water-colors will be found most available, 
although transparent washes may be used if preferred. The 
same list of colors given above for painting in oil are to be ob- 
tained in the moist water-colors, which are rendered opaque by 
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adding Chinese white to them. The white in tubes is much 
better than either that in pans or bottles. In painting with the 
water-colors make the following changes in the list given for oil : 
Use cobalt in water-c6lor instead of the blue in oil, sepia for bone 
brown, and use lamp-black instead of ivory black. Rose madder 
will be found more generally useful in water-color than madder 
lake, if only one is to be purchased ; and a medium shade of cad- 
mium will be sufficient instead of having two or three, which are 
necessary in oil painting. The brushes needed are one large 
brush of black or mixed hair, one medium-pointed, camel's-hair 
and one small, fine-pointed, camel's-hair. Water is the only me- 
dium necessary. 

To Paint the Design in Mineral Colors : After sketching 
in the outlines with a hard pencil begin to wash in the sky with 
sky blue. Blend this tone and take out before it is dry the spaces 
for the clouds. A soft cloth may be used to wipe off the blue. 
For shading the clouds use a gray tone made with sky blue and 
ivory black. In the lighter parts ivory yellow may be added. For 
the highest lights the white china is left clear. Paint the branches 
with sepia subdued with black. The white blossoms may be 
treated in the same manner as the clouds, and the yellow centres 
are painted with mixing yellow shaded with brown green, adding 
sepia in the darker touches. Paint the birds with deep blue, shaded 
black gray, and a little carmine. If the deep blue appears too 
dark use sky blue. The yellow breasts are painted with mixing 
yellow, shaded with brown green and heightened with jonquil 
yellow in parts. Use sepia subdued with a little black in the 
brown and gray parts. 



THE PRIMROSES AND BIRD. (Pages 86 and 87.) 

In painting this design in water-colors make the back- 
ground greenish gray with soft purplish shadows, suggesting dis- 
tant foliage. In the foreground the grass is warm and light green 
in color. The flower-pot in which the bird has made his nest is 
of dull red earthen hue spotted with touches of green mould. 
The twigs of which the nest is formed are gray with rich brown 
shading. The eggs are light, greenish blue, and the bird brown, 
with light red breast, and head shaded with gray. The flowers 
are pale pink, having yellow centres, and the leaves a medium 
shade of warm green. The opaque water-colors may be used for 
decorative purposes, or, if preferred, the transparent washes may 
be employed. For painting with opaque colors, Chinese white 
is added to all the ordinary transparent moist water-colors ; and 
in some cases an underpainting of pure Chinese white is a great 
improvement. In the following directions white will be omitted, 
with the understanding that it may be added, if desired : For the 
background, use cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder, light red and 
lamp-black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the deeper 
tones. The flowers are painted with rose madder, lamp-black 
and a little cobalt. In shading add raw umber and burnt Sienna. 
In the centres use yellow ochre, cadmium and rose madder, with 
a very little sepia. The green leaves are painted with Antwerp 
blue, cobalt, madder lake, and ivory black, adding raw umber and 
burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the foreground grasses use the 
same colors, but substitute vermilion for rose madder. The flower- 
pot is painted with light red, raw umber, cobalt, and sepia, add- 
ing lamp-black, rose madder and burnt Sienna in the shadows. In 
the very deepest tones substitute burnt Sienna for light red or rose 
madder. For the twigs use sepia, lamp-black, burnt Sienna, and 
yellow ochre. In painting the bird, use, for the soft yellow-red 
feathers on breast and head, yellow ochre, rose madder, and raw 
umber, with lamp-black and cobalt added in the half-tints and 
shadows. For the wings and back use bone brown with ivory 
black, burnt Sienna, and cobalt. The brushes needed for this 
work are one large black, or fitch, round brush, for washing in the 
general tones ; also, one medium and one small pointed camel's- 
hair. The eggs are painted with cobalt, a little cadmium, rose 
madder, and lamp-black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in 
the shadows. 



"AT THE FOUNTAIN." (Page 82.) 

THIS graceful figure may be painted either in oil or 
mineral colors. The modelling is so simple that the drawing 
may easily be enlarged, to any scale desired. The following is 
the general scheme of color : Background of light, warm, pur- 
plish gray of medium shade. This may be a little darker on 
the right side, as all the shadows fall in this direction. The 
girl's dress rather dull blue of medium shade, but warm in quali- 
ty. Around her neck and in her ears are beads of rich red coral. 
Inside the neck of her dress there is a ruffle of soft white muslin. 
She wears a long apron of dull reddish gray stuff, which is car- 
ried across the shoulder and around the waist in slender bands. 
The jug or amphora is terra-cotta color qualified by gray. The 
flesh tints are dark rather than fair, suggesting clear ivory tints 
subdued with brown. There is rich color in cheek and lips. The 
hair, of reddish brown, is surmounted with a head-dress of creamy- 
yellow-white stuff gracefully arranged. 

To Paint this Design in Oil Colors : Sketch in the figure, 
and then begin with the background, using white, yellow ochre 
ivory black, permanent blue, a little madder lake, and burnt 
Sienna. For the dress use Antwerp blue, white, yellow ochre, 
madder lake, a little ivory black, raw umber, and burnt Sienna. 
The two latter are especially needed in the shadows. For the 
apron use bone brown, Indian red, white, yellow ochre, and a 
little ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the 
shadows. For the red coral beads, use madder lake, light red, 
white, and a very little ivory black for the local tone, adding ver- 
milion in the high lights. In the shadows, substitute burnt umber 
for light red, and omit vermilion. Paint the hair with bone 
brown, burnt Sienna, white, and a little ivory black. In the 
lighter tones yellow ochre may be added. For the flesh, use white, 
vermilion, madder lake, light red, a little raw umber, a little 
cobalt, and a very little ivory black. In the shadows, add burnt 



Sienna, omitting the light red. Paint the eyes with bone brown, 
burnt Sienna, and ivory black, adding white and yellow ochre in 
the lighter touches of the iris. The whites of the eyes are blue 
gray. Paint the amphora with Indian red, yellow ochre, white, 
and a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna and permanent blue 
in the shadows. 

To Paint the Design in Mineral Colors : Use for the 
background sky blue and ivory black, mixing two parts of blue to 
one of black. For the flesh tint, use two parts of ivory yellow to 
one part of flesh red No. 2. This is for the local tone. In the 
shadows use sky blue, flesh red No. 2, and ivory black, in equal 
parts. In the cheeks and lips add a little deep red brown. For 
the hair use deep red brown, and do not blend. Paint the dress 
with deep blue shaded with black gray. If the tone should ap- 
pear too dark, substitute sky blue, and shade as above. The apron 
may be painted with flesh red, shaded with the same color, to 
which a little ivory black has been added. The coral beads may 
be painted with Capucine red shaded with the same, mixed with 
iron violet. Paint the jug or amphora flesh red, shaded with 
the same, adding ivory black, with, perhaps, a little iron violet in 
the half tints. The creamy- white head-dress should have the 
white thin or left clear for the high lights. In the shadows use 
ivory black and a very little sky blue. A little yellow may also be 
added with good effect. 
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MANUSCRIPTS, MINIATURES AND BOOK 
DECORA TION. 



THE FRUIT-PLATE AND VASE DESIGNS. 

Plate 585 is a fruit-plate design — "Pears" — to be 
painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the coloring. 
Place the decoration for the centre of the plate directly on the 
white of the china, without any background. Mix apple green 
and grass green for the coloring of the pears, shading with brown 
green. Use grass green and a little brown green, mixed, for the 
leaves and stems, shading with brown green alone. Let the tint- 
ing of the apple-blossoms in the border decoration be in delicate 
green, using the same coloring as for the apples. For the shadow 




DECORATION FOR A LAMP VASE. 
(for working design, see supplement plate 586.) 



touches behind the blossoms use brown green. This design will 
look very well carried out in browns. For instance, using yellow 
brown with a very little mixing yellow added for the fruit, shading 
with yellow brown, and for the leaves use yellow brown, shading 
with brown No. 17 and a very little deep purple added. The 
blossoms may be treated with the same coloring as the fruit, with 
the shadow color behind them. The narrow lines on the rim 
should be in gold. 

Plate 586 is a decoration for a lamp vase — " Pitcher 
Plant." The flower of this odd plant has five outer leaves (dark 
red on the outside, and green edged with red on the inside), five pe- 
tals of a brighter red, and a yellow-green umbrella-shaped centre 
formed by the spread of the pistil. For the petals use red brown, a 
light wash of the same for the inner side and shade with violet of 
iron. When the petal shows its colorless footstalk use a light wash 
of gray. For the dark red portion of the outer leaves of the flower 
use violet of iron shading with the same. For the green parts of 
the flower, and also for the leaves of the plant, add yellow and 
brown green to apple green, shading with brown green. Outline 
the flowers with violet of iron, the leaves with brown green. The 
flower stalks are green near the base and red near the flower. 
Flowers Nos. 1 and 4 in the design have shed their petals and 
show the umbrella-shaped centre. In No. 4, the green base of the 
pistil and the yellow stamen tips may be seen. Nos. 3 and 7 
also show the green centre, but in Nos. 2, 6 and 8 it is hidden by 
the petals, which allow only the green tips of the umbrella to be 
seen between them. The opening bud No. 5, in the centre of the 
design, shows only red shades. Either gold or a light wash of 
brown green may be used for the blades of grass. Either celadon 
or one of the yellow tints will make a good background. The 
design is arranged for the lamp vase in ivory white ware, but can 
be easily adapted to a taller vase by lengthening the flower stalks, 
or a larger one by spreading the leaves apart. 



If the scribes of the Middle Ages had been, in their 
day, as fervent collectors of the books of antiquity as we 
moderns are of theirs, we should know much more than 
we do of the history of decoration, and of book decora- 
tion in particular. The origin, for instance, of the pecu- 
liar interlaced ornamentation variously known as Celtic, 
Runic and Anglo-Saxon, but which was practised all over 
Europe toward the close of the Byzantine period, might 
be traceable, if the monks had taken better care of the 
manuscript treasures which had fallen into their hands. 
And this would be no small matter; since, broadly 
speaking, the style of decoration in question links itself, in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, to what was then left of the 
classic styles, and, a thousand years later, it seems to have 
furnished the starting-point of Arabic and of Renaissance 
geometrical ornament. But monkish indifference, more 
fatal, even, than the misdirected zeal of persecutors and 
iconoclasts, has done its destructive work so thorough- 
ly that the evolution of this peculiar style, the origin of 
all proper book decoration, cannot be traced with any- 
thing like accuracy. In the few examples left we can 
see the Roman acanthus scroll change into the Byzan- 
tine, and that become mixed with animal forms contorted 
so as to follow its convolutions. Then in the North- 
west, tail and spine are twisted and knotted in the most 
surprising manner. That phase of art seems to have 
been followed, rather than preceded, by knot-work, pure 
and simple. And, at last, when about to be superseded 
in Western Europe by the Gothic ogival style, it was 
taken up and transformed by the Mohammedan races, to 
be readopted from them and changed into the beautiful 
fifteenth-century interlaced arabesques, the source of 
modern bookbinding designs, and of -most book decora- 
tions as distinguished from illustrations. So much can 
be seen more or less clearly ; but just how Frank and 
Syrian, Celt and Teuton, Greek and Abyssinian influ- 
enced one another during the long centuries of Byzan- 
tine predominance, there is no saying. The documents 
are wanting. They were allowed to moulder away or 
become food for worms in convent attics, when they were 
not shorn of their margins or despoiled of their covers or 
altogether erased to furnish parchment for psalm-books 
or romances. The stoiy of Boccaccio's experience in his 
visit to the monastery of Mont Cassin shows what a 
tremendous destruction of old manuscripts must have 
been going on just befdre the beginning of printing on 
rag paper. We probably owe to the latter happy inven- 
tion, along with all the other benefits it has conferred, 
the preservation of the few very ancient manuscripts still 
in existence. When the author of the " Decamerone " 
asked one of the monks of Mont Cassin to have the kind- 
ness to admit him to the celebrated library of that institu- 
tion, the holy father pointed out to him a tall and rickety . 
ladder, leading to a cockloft next the roof. Boccaccio 
mounted, " full of joy," his biographer states ; but what 
was his astonishment to find this place without lock or 
door to keep safe the treasures which it contained ? The 
broken windows were filled with the vegetation which 
had grown in through them. Books, shelves and benches 
were thickly covered with dust. Struck with surprise, 
he took up a book, then another, and saw that a great 
number of antique manuscripts had been destroyed to 
get material for the manufacture of psalters, in which 
the convent found a source of revenue. " Deploring 
his case, that he should see the works and the knowledge 
of so many illustrious men fallen into unworthy hands, 
he descended, with tears in his eyes, asking himself to 
what purpose he himself was laboring to create new mas- 
terpieces of the sort." 

Their literary and artistic and archaeological merit 
apart, the money value, at the time of their production, of 
the works which were so treated was such that we can 
hardly form a conception of it. That alone should have 
secured them respectful usage. For ages, the best artists 
had given more of their talent to miniature painting in 
books than to pictures. The writers or scribes, the gilders 
and rubricators, the painters of ornaments, binders, and 
manufacturers of parchment and vellum all wrought by 
processes at once more artistic and less economical than 
would be imagined by modern tradespeople. Two 
manuscript Bibles, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, would cost, to produce them at the present rates 
of pay, not less than $26,000. One hundred dollars was, 
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from the polished shoulders that emerge from the ball- 
dress, and the jewels rising and falling over two unquiet 
hearts, the friends clasp each other between the artificial 
light that reveals a perfidy and the gray dawn that 
crisps the window-curtain as it enters. " The warmth 
of these glowing hands which the lady holds in her 
own," says Lemonnier, describing the picture, "has 
softened her timid heart. The whole chamber is filled 
with a desolate sorrow. A lamp illuminates the two 



friends with a golden translucence which lends a gentle 
reflection to the velvet skin and moderates the glitter of 
the ornaments." Mr. Stewart was well inspired when lie 
introduced this faultless bit of social drama to give a 
" cachet" to his collection ; as long as it exists it will 
justify the refinement of our century in art, manners, and 
feeling. Of its painter the author just quoted remarks : 
"The man, in one word, is precisely such as his paint- 
ing would make you suppose, and what renders the cor- 




" AT THE WELL." PEN DRAWING BY JEAN BENNER. 
(for directions for treatment in oil and mineral colors, see page 94.) 



respondence still more perfect is the frame in which he 
lives, that is to say the coquettish little house in the 
Rue des Martyrs at Paris, with its garden buried in 
foliage, its rooms smothered in draperies and hangings, 
its bustle of feminine feet on the stairways, its revela- 
tions in the way of feminine toilettes. Potteries, and 
rare furniture, and cabinets crowded with objects from 
Japan and China — nothing is wanting to make it the 
type-mansion of a contemporary artist." 

By Raymond Madrazo, perhaps the best painter of 
womankind to uphold beside the Belgian master, there 
is a subject interesting chiefly for its technique and em- 
bodying one of those odd studies of Spanish manners 
which could hardly be invented outside of the uncon- 
ventional back-yards of the Peninsula. You feel, 
though, that this careless sefiorita, who has run up to 
converse with her monkey before she is dressed, whose 
linen is falling from her shoulders, and whose costume 
otherwise consists chiefly of an exaggerated girdle, will 
be a pattern of Spanish " morgue" and etiquette when 
the hour for full-dress arrives and the gentlemen begin 
to call. For the rest, it is a fine bit of chaste color-har- 
mdny. 

" The Disputed Boundary" is an amusing genre sub- 
ject, by Erskine Nicol, the Scotch peasantry delinea- 
tor, whose mind takes its vacations in Ireland for the 
gratification of its love for fun. 

By Louis Gallait, the greatest survivor of the school of 
Delaroche, though a Belgian, there is the "Confession." 
At the feet of a sallow, intellectual young priest, the very 
type of a lady's ideal confidant, who is seen in profile, 
falls a " femme eploree," in a heap of draperies, her silky 
blonde hair on her shoulders, her attitude crushed and 
desperate. 

Edouard Detaille contributes to the collection " Le 
Repos pendant la Manoeuvre, en Camp a Saint-Maur," 
executed in 1869, and the real beginning of his fame. It 
has been highly praised by Theophile Gautier, in The 
Journal Ofificiel, by Edmond About, in The Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and by Paul Mantz, in The Gazette. The 
figures, a little too regularly studded about, like Hans 
Andersen's "hardy wooden soldiers," stand up in their 
chessboard uniformity with all the necessary individual- 
ity, when you choose to look at them, and with wondrous 
little-thinking faces beneath their bearskin caps. An 
early work of the late De Nittis, shows the " Prome- 
nade du Bois de Boulogne," with carriages and walkers 
going out through the avenue of the Champs Elysees at 
the blessed afternoon hour of liberty which releases the 
dandy and the lorette toward the freedom of the daily 
drive. By Troyon there are two cattle-pictures, not very 
large or important. By Bouguereau there are three ex- 
amples of his best style ; first, a large and showy picture 
representing peasant children grouped around a donkey ; 
second, " Blind Homer," led as a beggar by a fine dark 
youth of twenty, with a series of dimmer figures in the 
upper part of the composition ; and " Le Nouveau-ne," 
a refined and very faultless subject of a shepherdess ten- 
derly carrying a new-born lamb. Daubigny is represent- 
ed by his large, exquisite, most poetical " Mois de Mai." 

Otjier pictures in the collection (monsters in size some 
of them, and the sarcophagi of great lumps of dead cap- 
ital) let us pass over with a light hand. By Boulanger, 
the friend and attentive follower of Gerome, there is the 
"Appian Way in the Time of Augustus," with flower- 
girls, princesses in sedan-chairs, and naked African 
slaves in silver collars beating off the beggar-boys. Its 
merit is that it is a foil to Gerome on his own ground, 
and makes the latter seem classical, serene, and perfect. 
The difference between a work of style and a work 
wanting in style is that between one of the balanced 
compositions of the Vesoul painter and such a pasticcio 
as this. By Edouard Dubufe fils there is the study (2 feet 
by 4) for the " Prodigal Son," which in some sort pre- 
serves this burned effort to the world in form and color. 
We remember seeing the large original in a place of high 
honor in the Salon of 1867, but it was never admired by 
the judicious, though the artist has conquered a great 
reputation. The large canvas was also the property of 
Mr. Stewart, and was burned in the West a few years 
ago, after reimbursing the owner for the high price paid 
for it by the profits of its exhibition in the principal 
American cities. By Yvon, the principal illustrator of 
the Crimean war, there is his smaller color-study for the 
" Battle of Inkerman." It has the dark and disagreeable 
effect not unusual in these condensed sketches. The 
same artist's " March of the American Republic," a col- 
ossal canvas, was hoarded among the Stewart effects, but 
was not shown. This allegory, painted some ten years 



